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1858, AT PORTAGE CITY, WISCONSIN, BY S. H. CARPENTER. 


Tere are two great leading ideas of the present: First; the idea of in- 
dividual equality ; and second, the idea of individual responsibility. The 
government guarantees the first. To properly secure, and teach how to 
pr perly use, the other, is the province of edueation. And by education I 
mean not only that instruction imparted in school-houses, academies, and 
colleges, but whatever tends to develop the mind of man. As the idea of 
a republican government is that of individual equality, so this idea of uni- 
versul education is the embodiment, the illustration, and motive force as 
well, of the principle of individual responsibility, 

Since the government secures to us individual equality, all we have to do 
is to guard our institutions from innovation. Having all, it should be our 
effurt to keep what we have. But the idea of individual responsibility, 
and the importance it attiches to every citizen, renders necessary some 
means of making the citizen capable of understanding his position, and of 
fitting him for the discharge of duties it imposes upon him. This is the 
work of education. And here we have not only to keep what we have, 
but our whole business is to invent and adapt means to certain ends. We 
do not, as in the science of government, start with certain fixed, immutable, 
and acknowledged principles, the same in all conditions of the race, un- 
altered by circumstances; but we begin with youth, differing in mental 
capacity, affected by circumstances of birth, habit, and previous education, 
and endeavor to bring them up to the stature of manhood, fitted for the 
position which the citizen of a free government occupies. Hence the great 
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diversity of the means employed, and the consequent differences in theor- 
ies of education. 

The means of education are many. We are educated by text-books and 
teachers. We are educated by pulpits and presses. We are educated—far 
more than we imagine—by the influence of public sentiment. We are 
educated by what we see, by what we hear, by what we suffer. We are 
educated by our fireside conversation, by our daily walks, by looks,words, 
and motions. The locomotive is a more powerful and general educator 
than the calculus. The telegraph teaches more than books on chemistry. 
The professor, or the lecturer may have a large audience, but these have 
an audience stretching from Maine to Texas. Take away the steam-engine 
and the telegraph, and you have taken away from the common people 
more than a hundred years of intellectual growth. The means of educa- 
tion are many, but the myriad sided mind of man is adapted to them all. 

Although these appliances are so numerous, and the influences which 
tend directly to our development so multitudinous, the world chiefly relies 
upon books as the most important means of education. 

We gather from books what has already been known. The science of 
centuries, and the garnered wisdom of our race, are there hoarded for our 
use. In order to avoid beginning where men began a thousand years ago, 
we must learn what has already been discovered. It is thus that books 
become a powerful aid in education. But if we would go beyond, we 
must interrogate nature. If we confine our attention simply to acquiring 
the knowledge that others have gained, books are all we need; but if we 
would acquire power to walk alone into the boundless fields of knowledge, 
and reap from the fruitful soil a harvest for ourselves, we must not only 
acquire the riches and thoughts which others have garnered and given us, 
but must develop within ourselves the power of original thought. The 
learning we gather from books is very properly termed acguirement; the 
education which gives us the power of acquiring from nature, is a develop- 
ment. 

There are, consequently, two kinds of education. The one consists in 
crowding the memory with what has been discovered—with rules, theor- 
ems, and undigested facts—resting satisfied if the learner can recite the 
lesson glibly. The other consists in using the knowledge in books merely 
as a basis upon which to build. It is a development of the mind—not so 
much an acquisition, as a power of acquisition—not so much a memoriz- 
ing as a mentalizing. 

There csn be no real education if the mind be only a passive recipient, 
even of the hoarded treasures of the world’s wisdom. There must be a 
mental activity, and the greater activity as the amount of material to be 

ssimilated is greater. Our education, the extent of cur knowledge, can 
not go beyond the limits of our personal ideas, and memorizing the ideas 
of others does not make them ours. A man may possess the contents of a 
library in his memory, and yet be uneducated. A mere acquaintance with 
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facts does not giveus an education. If we have only acquired the ideas of 
others, we are doing business on borrowed capital, and have no real invest- 
ment of our own. All education, then, is self-education. It is not book- 
learning, nor teacher-learning. We have put the ideas and notions of the 
world into the crucible of our mind, and fused them into a belief of our 
own. 

But education is too frequently made to consist of the exercise of acquir- 
ing facts and the ideas of others. Perhaps in our anxiety to seize hold of the 
most conspicuous means of education, we have mistaken the readily no- 
ticeable for the real; the easiest for the best method of instruction. 
Knowledge does not inhere in the memory; it inheres in the mind. But 
we have loaded the memory, and left the mind undeveloped. We have 
forsaken the established rule of nature, and reap the consequences in the 
obstacles we meet—in finding a hearty distaste for study to be overcome, 
Education, if pursued naturally, is as natural and instinctive to the mind 
as growth, or satisfying hunger is to the body. Can we believe that the 
Great Author of the universe, when he made man in his own likeness, 
made him with an instinct to preserve his body, but at the same time 
cursed his God-like and God-given intellect with a tendency, if not a posi- 
tive instinct, toward self-destruction? It would be blasphemy thus to be 
lieve. 

But how comes it to pass that we so generally find among the young a 
distaste for the severe and constant, though pleasant, labor required in 
this development? There can be but one reason. We have forsaken the 
path of nature. We have made education the dreary task of acquiring 
other men’s ideas, and reduced by so doing the labor of education to the 
reluctant task of the slave. We have too far abandoned the end of educa- 
tion, and have sought a miserable and unworthy compensation, by adding 
to the means. In a word, we do not make education a Menta Posszs- 
sion. We make it only a possession of the memory—a borrowed thing— 
held by the feeblest of all tenures, and go through the world with the dis- 
graceful yoke of the borrower forever upon our necks, We have been 
making education merely a theory—a theory of growth! We have cxaiteu 
it above the common concerns of life—for the acquisition of ideas is not 
their application. We make pupils mental misers, burying the given talent 
in the earth of a deadened intellect, instead of putting their thoughts out 
to usury in this busy world. We have begotten a race of educated 
dilettanti, whose sentences fall upon a subject like the playful tapping of a 
lady’s fan, rather than the sturdy blows of a strong man’s arm. 

Says Locke: ‘ There are those who are very assiduous in reading, and 
yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. They dream on in a 
constant course of reading and cramming themselves, but not digesting 
any thing, it produces nothing but an heap of crudities. If their memor- 
ies retain well, one may say they have the materials of knowledge; but 
like those for building, they are of no advantage, if there be no other use 
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made of them but to let them lie heaped up together.”” And again: “ We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves with a load 
of collections. Unless we chew them over again, they will not give us 
strength and nourishment.” And again, from this acute philosopher: “The 
memory may be stored, and the judgment be but little better; and the stock 
of kaowledge is not increased by being able to repeat what others have 
said.” 

We may, indeed, be possessed of the ideas, and it is undoubtedly neces- 
sary so to be; but we must not continually hold the ideas of others as the 
ideas of others, There must be an assimilation. We must digest these 
ideas until we make them ours—held by the mind with an undoubting 
grasp—held as a real mental possession. 

But how can this assimilating process be assisted? There is a world of 
ideas without us; there is a capacity for development within; how can 
the mind apprehend these ideas—make them enter into its substance, and 
further its growth? This is the problem to be solved—not so much what 
course of study shall be pursued, or what text-books shall be used. 

Memory is of use in furnishing the mind with ideas to work with and 
upon—with tools, so to speak. Yet you may furnish a man tools, but 
that does not make him a mechanic. Unless the tools become the instru- 
ments of his mind, and act as aids to exhibit in material form the concep- 
tions of his intellect, they are only a dead, dangerous weight to him—a 
positive incumbrance. You may give the farmer choice seeds, but that 
will not insure a good crop. The seed may be good; the soil may be fer- 
tile; but unless the seed is properly sown, and the soil properly cultivated, 
the good seed and the fertile soil are barren as a desert. Now educating 
the memory, by the simple acquisition of facts, is like putting tools in the 
hands of a man who knows not their use; doing him no service, and per- 
hapsa positive injury. Or it is like presenting the farmer with seeds, con- 
cerning whose cultivation he knows nothing. 

There is an analogy in the natural world: There is food without us, and 
a capacity for food within; how shall the body apprehend properly these 
e.c..ents of its growth? Bya simple reception of them? That were use- 
less without an assimilating process, by which they become a part of itself. 
Now loading the memory, merely, is like loading a hungry man’s pockets 
with food, and bidding him be satisfied. In neither case are the elements 
of growth assimilated. Ideas are the natural food for the mind, and to 
falfill their use they must be assimilated by the mind. If ideas are simply 
held by the memory, they are easily and soon lost; but if they, by being 
assimilated, inhere in the mind, and thus become an integral part of the 
mind itself, they can never be lost. This is a practical education—no mat- 
ter how acquired—no matter where or when obtained—if ideas by as- 
similation form a part of the mind, they form a practical education. 

We are all of us, perhaps, too apt to consider the simple acquisition of 
ideas an education. From long custom this notion has popularly acquired 
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the signification which properly belongs to a development of the mind. 
Perhaps it may sound paradoxical, yet is it not true, that an abundance of 
ideas is a hindrance rather than a help in a true education? Does not 
this grasping avarice ‘‘o’erleap itself?” The broader a cistern the better 
adapted is it for a receptacle; but if we would reach the living fountain, 
we must dig deep. The man, or especially the student, who considers 
education to consi-t solely in the acquisition of ideas, is building a broad 
cistern to hold whatever may be poured in by the generosity of others. 
But he who holds that the principle of life here, as elsewhere, is a princi- 
ple of development, digs deep until he has reached the perennial springs, 
and rests independent of others, possessing, within himself the capacities, 
the powers, the necessities of a development. 

The difficulty is not that in the one case the man has too many ideas, 
but that he holds them loosely and confusedly as the ideas of others. His 
mind has failed to apprehend and appropriate these ideas, and they only 
add weight, and prove a hindrance to his already overloaded mind. He 
may know what this book, or that man says, but he has no sort of an idea 
what he himself says. He may be a sort of walking encyclopedia, of 
wl:ich the chief use is to be a dumb-waiter to somebody, but we can not 
say that an encyclopedia is educated because it contains 2000 pages ot 
facts. Nay, a man may know all the facts in the universe, and yet be less 
educated, less developed, less of a man, than one who does not understand 
the spherical figure of the earth. The Russian fool who could repeat Vol- 
taire, was not consequently Voltaire. 

The mind grows after the manner of a cactus—one idea producing an- 
other, and the second a third, and so on—a vital connection existing be- 
tween them ail, and the vitalizing sap, and the vivifying force of sturdy, 
original thought, penetrating the remotest point, b inging all the separate 
shoots of thought, and ramitications of ideas into the close connection of a 
consistent whole. The mind thus becomes a unity, and acts in harmony 
with itself. One root and many branches is better than a half acre of 
crowded shoots, each struggling for a little glimpse of sunshine to prolong 
its useless life. One idea well developed, thoroughly traced out, is worth 
more than a volume of transplanted ideas. 

Nor does the benefit in the other case simply arise from a paucity of 
ideas, but in receiving no more into the mind than can be properly culti- 
vated. Filling the memory with facts is like filling a bin with apples— 
good while they last. Developing the mind, and cultivating our ideas, is 
like setting an orchard—productive now, and productive forever in the 
future. The one meets an immediate need; the other meets that, and lays 
up full supplies for all future needs, 

There is another benefit in presenting but few ideas to the mind at a 
time: it allows the mind to concentrate its faculties. The sun <hines dif- 
fusedly over a continent of snow, and can not melt a single flake. And 
yet the philosopher can fire the diamond and fuse flint by the rays scat- 
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tered over a few inches, if he will but co: centrate them toa focus. So, 
let the mind scatter its energies over a continent of truth, and it warms 
not a single thought into life, overcomes no difficulty, resolves no problem ; 
but let its faculties be concentrated, its strength focalized, its powers 
brought to bear upon a single point, and such a mind becomes omnipotent 
—not alone from the possession of ideas, but from a husbanding of its re- 
sources—a saving of its strength for the elaboration of one thought. The 
temptation is strong to illustrate this point with examples taken from the 
honored ranks of so-called self-made men, but the mere mention must suf- 
fice. 

Perhaps the remark may be superfluous, but is it not too true that a dis- 
taste for learning is acquired, in nine cases out of ten, solely from the con- 
fusion of mind arising trom the acquisition of so many disconnected facts ? 
We must allow seed time to germinate; we must hasten slowly. If we 
hasten at first, the child gains only a painful confused image, that would 
be forgotten, glacly, but which ever haunts the retina of the mind. Still 
there are those who see in this rapidity of acquisition, and multifarious- 
ness of acquirement, a real education—nay, what is of far higher import—- 
a practical education ! 

There is a strong desire to popularize education, by making facts of every- 
day life, simple isolated gleanings from the wisdom of the world, the educa- 
tion required. The great hobby is practical education—a hobby which any 
body can ride, and of which the crowd will always unthinkingly cheer the 
rider. These educational reformers want practical education, not theoretical 
education—just as though that were not a humbug, too stupidly absurd to 
win even a solitary convert. They want an education that gives a man a 
ready-made suit of knowledge, without adding pieces for patching. For 
instance, they say: “Agriculture is of great practical importance, conse- 
quently education to be practical must be an agricultural education, Lan- 
guages are not to be used in every-day life, therefore, languages need not 
enter the course of a practical education!” The mind is apparently con- 
sidered a reservoir, to be filled in the comparatively useless days of youth, 
for fature and busier years to draw upon. Facts and figures, rules and 
theorems, must be tied up, labelled, and packed away in the brain, until 
some future necessity shall call them from their dusty pigeon-holes, and put 
them into real use. The brain of man is not a garret to pack all the odds 
and ends of creation in—not a receptacle for the cast-off thoughts of others. 
God never intended such magnificent machinery to be put to such igno- 
minous uses. Nor is a system of popular education which thus degrades 
man from his high position as a creator, to the criminally indolent position 
of the recipient of other men’s gains, a system of education worthy of the 
name, or worthy the admiration of respectable antediluvians. We might 
as well praise as popular a system of religion which leaves out the doctrine 
of responsibility. It would be popularized, no doubt, but would lose its 
vital essence, its distinctive features. 
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It is really necessary to store the memory with facts. Rules may do 
very well for people who do not koow enough to make rales for them- 
selves, just as we have letter-writers for love-sick swains and lasses, with- 
out wit enough to tell each other of it decently, and books of etiquette for 
people so uncompromisiugly boorish by nature as to be obliged to be po- 
lite by rule, or go without. These isolated facts may be of some such use, 
but it is infinitely more useful and necessary to acquire the habit of think- 
ing. Any attempt to popularize education by substituting the one course 
for the other, although it may be easier, will never be successful, for de- 
grading the standard of education is not the same as raising ourselves up 
to it, although either course may apparently produce the same results. 

This idea of popular education is derived from the notion that it is ne- 
cessary for a youth to study what he will practice when a man—and, in- 
deed, one of the sages of antiquity said as much. By a parity of reason- 
ing we might say that a boy, in his physical education, should—not de- 
velop the muscles he will use when a man, but should mimic, in boyish 
sports, the employments of future years. Nature has furnished youth 
with an instinct which prompts it to develop its strength; and we might 
as well reprehend a group of boys for playing leap-frog, on the ground 
that they would never practice it when men, as to cavil at the study of 
the calculus because a farmer makes no immediate use of it in his daily 
life. Playing strengthens the boy’s sinews, and lays up force for the 
sterner duties of life. So, studies may develop the thews and sinews of 
the mind, and although the studies themselves muy never enter the routine 
of the daily life, yet the intellectual strength which their mastery has 
given, will furnish the mind with a power, a creative force, an active 
adaptive energy, that is of far more value than the barren acquisition of a 
folio of facts. We eat food, not for the sake of the food only, but for the 
sake of the strength to be derived from it; and so we study, not for the 
sake of the immediate use that may be made of the studies themselves, 
but for the sake of the intellectual strength thereby acquired. 

Education, then, can not be a simple hoarding of facts, but it is a devel- 
opment of power, an acquisition of strength by judicious exercise. Strength 
is a real bodily possession, and an education of the right kind is as much 
a mental possession. 

Says Mr. Page, in his Theory and Practice of Teaching: ‘“ The concla- 
sions of the honest and intelligent inquirer after the truth in this matter 
will be, that education is development ; that it is not instruction merely — 
knowledge, facts, rules—communicated by the teacher, but it is discipline; 
it is a making up of the mind—growth by a healthy assimilation of whole- 
some aliment. It is an inspiring of the mind with a thirst for knowledge, 
growth, enlargement, and then a discipline of its powers so that it can go 
on to educate itself. It is the arousing the ckild’s mind to think without 
thinking for it; it is the awakening its powers to observe, to remember, 
to reflect, to combine. It is not a cultivation of the memory to the ne- 
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glect of every thing else; but it is a calling forth of all the faculties into 
harmonious action.” 

Having thus sketched the different views in regard to what education 
is, in what it consists, let us examine the corresponding methods of in- 
struction. 

The idea has long been prevalent that our system is likely to prove a 
stupendous failure. The cay of great men, say some of these prophets, 
latter-day Jeremiahs, has passed, and we seem to have come to the day 
when a mediocrity 


“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly nud,” 


is worshiped as the very height of human attainment. But whatever 
fault may be tound with the results of our system, but little can, we think, 
be found with the great outlines of our system of education. 

We boast of a system which reaches every child in the land; that offers 
to all the privilege of a good education without money and without price, 
not so much as a privilege, as a natural and political birthright. We boast 
of the general diffusion of knowledge among us, of our splendid discoveries 
in the arts and sciences, and point with pride to our great men, acute philo- 
sophers, and eloquent divines. As a nation we pride ourselves upon the 
results, while yet as a nation, as neighborhoods, as families even, we are 
lamentably careless as to the means by which these results are secured. 
If our free system of education ever does prove a failure, it will be be- 
cause of this lack of public sympathy ; it will die for lack of sunshine. 

The objections which are commonly urged against the system, are not 
properly objections against the system itself, but against the management 
of the system. We have enlarged the system without having made a cor- 
responding enlargement of our plan of operations. We have trusted too 
much to teachers, too much to text-books, too much to the machinery of 
education, and too little to the intellectual force which was to guid the 
mechine. We have neglected to demand good teachers, thinking, per- 
haps, that good school-buildings, good text-books, approved methods of 
instruction, etc., would of themselves secure a proper advance, and the 
desired end. We have spent our time and means in building and 
adorning a splendid locomotive, and then have been careless who was pat 
on it as driver. We have been particularly anxious to secure the outward 
means and appliances of education, while not one person in ten knows or 
cares what education is, if his rents are promptly paid, or his interest are 
not below twelve per cent. per annum. 

But perhaps these remarks are too general and sweeping. Let us, then, 
briefly notice the common method of education, and point out a few speci- 
fic faults—faults which lie directly in the way of education considered as 
a mental possession. 

The first error we notice is based on the erroneous notion as to what 
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education is. It is teaching men to repeat rather than to think, It pre- 
supposes that acquisition is education. What is a good scholar, as the 
term is generally understood? The one who can repeat most of the book. 
He may comprehend a solitary idea or not—he is the best scholar. Mem- 
orizing is thus made education, and the pouring in process goes on, until 
the little mind is all the ime ruaning over just as fast as new ideas are 
poured in; and at the end of the educational course holds no more than at 
the beginning! It has memorized every thing, and mentalized nothing— 
has developed itself in no point, except simply the faculty of memory. It 
has acquired so rapidly that it has had no time for digestion or assimila- 
tion. Now digestion is as mach a mental necessity as it is a physical ne- 
cessity. As Locke says, we must chew over these memorized ideas, or 
they are of little use to us. We must assimilate this knowledge, or we 
simply make our brains a lamber-room for odds and ends. But this method 
leaves no room, and gives no opportunity for digestion. It teaches men 
to imitate, and imitation requires no thought. One may imitate the act 
of eating without calling the digestive faculties into action, or being bene- 
fitted thereby. It teaches men, also, at least by example, that mere acqui- 
sition of knowledge is education. It crowds, crams, and overloads the 
mental stomach, until a confirmed intellectual dyspepsia sets in, which no 
physic can permanently cure. 

There can be no doubt but that this erroneous method of education, by 
neglecting, and by so doing crushing, the original powers of the mind—its 
faculty of finding out for itself, its power of educing new truths by re- 
flection—and substituting, in their stead memorizing as the one sole and 
only means of development, has done more injury than good, and crushed, 
dwarfed, and crippled more minds than it has developed. It has educated 
a race of parrots, repeating incessantly the ideas of others, instead of a 
race of strong original thinkers, and has given an impetus and a dignity 
to the senseless, soulless, baseless isms of the day, which in turn delude 
and degrade our educated men, and by implication our system of educa- 
tion. 

There may be a time when the memorizing, or catechetical method, 
seems to be the most economical; but it is only for a time, and for an 
early stage of development. We may carry a child when we are in a 
hurry because it can not walk as fast as we wish to, and we may carry 
children over the first principles of education, to save time. Memory, 
undoubtedly, has its place «mong the means of education, but it is not 
the only means. I would have the child memorize, but I would also 
have him digest the ideas until they become his own. I would not let 
the simplest reading lesson pass without encouraging the little one to re- 
peat the story for himself; nor would I have the child read a lesson 
that he could not, with a reasonable amount of mental exercise, thus 
translate into his own language. It might be slow work, but it would 
lay a sure foundation. Memory is a means of entering the mind, but it is 
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not the mind itself; and we must frequently test the matter to see wheth- 
er the mind has seized the ideas, and taken them as a part of itself. 

But perhaps the most noticeable error of the commor method of educa- 
tion is its tendency to promote indolence—mental indolence. There is 
such a thing as healthy mental exercise, without which the mind de- 
cays, loses its apprehensive power, and finally, so to speak, dies; but 
with which it increases in strength, in capacity, in acuteness, in original- 
ity. As the law for the body is exercise, so is it the law for the mind- 
As to the one indolence is death, so is it to the other. A method of in- 
struction, then, which frees the mind from the necessity of labor, and 
transfers the toil to the faculty of memory, must, as a logical sequence, be- 
get mental inertia. Ifthe teacher is only required to keep his eye on the 
text-book, and the scholar only to repeat a set of words, neither caring for 
the ideas they represent, no wonder the teacher grows listless, and the 
pupils keep him company. Education becomes the arduous toil of the 
tread-mill—the never-ending climbing, and never ascending—only adding 
weariness to disgust. All interest in education is thus lost, and children 
grow up with a hearty and an honest dislike for all learning. 

This objection lies aiso against all attempts to popularize education by 
degrading it. There must be severe mental toil, or there can be no men- 
tal discipline If the hill of science is lofty, and its sides rugged, the pros- 
pect from the top will be the wider, and the conquest sweeter. If we lower 
its height, the horizon is contracted. I almost envy those scholars of old, 
who, when science was as yet unknown, when rules, theorems, and prob- 
lems were as yet uninvented, drew their diagrams on the heavens, and 
solved their problems with the aid of the stars, leaving behind them a sci- 
ence as luminous as its source. I envy them as they, free from all restraint, 
away back in the very gate-ways of time, projected their minds upon 
the virgin world of Science and Art, and with an intrepidity greater than 
that of Columbus sailed out upon the great unknown in search of Truth, 
—unmoored the human mind from its earthly fastenings, and, strong in 
faith, began that voyage towards the Infinite which humanity has not yet 
finished. Ienvy them the consciousness of their originality. I envy 
them the sublime consciousness of power which each new discovery in- 
vested them with. I envy them that intimate acquaintance with Nature 
which such a relationship gave them. I envy Gallileo his proud belief 
and consciousness of primal right, by discovery, to the trnth, when he ut- 
tered in an undertone, ‘It does move.” But who can avoid a feeling of 
disgust at our modernly educated savans, who grow into geological profes- 
sors ina parlur, and gain their knowledge of botany from herbariums 
Why! there is more geological education in finding one stone where Na- 
ture hid it, with her mysterious hieroglyphics, from the eye of man, than 
in mastering folios of barren treatises; more botany in one flower, with 
all the aroma of Nature in its petals, than a race of Linneuses could pack in 
their brains. But now almost all the honor of mental conquest is taken 


away, because all we have to learn is the diluted transcript of Nature, 
‘ 
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done into our vernacular by some one who has discovered that he can 
find a publisher for his forthcoming text-book; and if we would travel the 
highway of learning, lo! here are guide-boards and bridges, and McAdam 
roads, which almost any fool can follow. 

Instead of lowering the standard of education, we should seek to make 
it popular by elevating it above that familiarity which breeds contempt— 
above that miserable mediocrity that may be attained without labor and 
without pains. We must learn to labor and wait. We move so fast in 
this day and generation, that we have come to consider speed as a positive 
good, and are ready to adopt, as a decided improvement, any course which 
will bring us to the end of our course the soonest. We have bridged all 
the Sloughs of Despond, tunnelled all the {Hills Difficulty, spanned oll 
the dark, toilsome valleys, and built a splendid educational railway to the 
depot of a finished educaticn, whence the carried student, picking up his 
degree, starts on foot in the world, after having lost, by disuse, the power 
of locomotion. One by one, in a few years, the prize scholars are lost 
sight of in the life-race, or are conquered in the life-battle, while many 
a hardy stripling, who, saw the, glittering train whirl past, but who trudged 
heartily on, until with a strength of limb and stoutness of heart he passes 
the goal, and enters upon the duties of life—fitted and equipped for the du- 
ties of manhood, accustomed to conquer difficulties, and endure hardships. 
Nor is this to be said of our higher schools alone. We hurry infants on 
board this educational railway before they can hardly pronounce their 
alphabet, and thus early engender habits of intellectual indolence, which 
are the curse of our schools, 

That was a splendid figure of Addison, as well as a just one, when he 
said that education was to the mind what sculpture was to the block of 
marble; but we must not consider the mind passive as is the marble un- 
der the strokes of the chisel. We must not consider the teacher as the 
mere sculptor, whose business it is to change a dead mass from a shapeless 
form to a figure of life—an imitation ot real life. The truth of the com- 
parison lies in the results, and not in the means by which they are accom- 
plished. Still, many parents seem to consider the teacher as a sculptor, 
whose business, and whose profession it is to turn out good work; and 
many teachers seem to adopt this notion. Says Mr. Page: “The practice 
of lecturing children into imbecility is too frequently practiced.” A de- 
privation of the mind of the exercises natural to it, and necessary for it, in 
the acquirement of knowledge begets a lethargy, and imbecility, which 
result in intellectual death. The mind must not be treated as passive. 
We must develop, and not super-add. 

These errors arise from carelessness, from indolence, or from a mistaken 
notion as to what education really is. As we have before said, education 
is a real development, not simply an acquisition. Our limits will scarcely 
permit us to more than briefly notice the nature of this development. 

Walk over the prairie in its native state ; it looks like a lawn kept in 
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order by the hand of an experienced gardner. Break the sod; run a road 
through the grass and flowers, and by the pathside or roadside, at once, 
there spring up strange plants, unseen before. Whence some they? Has 
the seed been sleeping centuries in the earth, awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity for development? Even so has God sown the mind of man with 
knowledge. Left to itself, it produces one class of ideas, common and 
necessary; but run the plowshare of culture through its depths, and there 
spring up ideas and intellections unknown and unheard of before. Whence 
come they? From books? No. From teachers? No. From whence? 
From the mind itself. God has sown the mind with seeds; they may 
germinate, or they may not. The splendid—nay sublime possibilities of 
humanity may be realized, and man created but little lower than the an- 
gels, may be crowned with glory and honor; or all these possibilities and 
opportunities may be squandered and lost, and man sunk to the level of 
the brute—an animal without an animal’s instinct. It is the province of a 
trne education to germinate these seed-thoughts in the mind—not to at- 
tempt God’s work of implanting them, but to supply the favorable circum- 
stances by the aid of which they are developed. And an education which 
is thus a germination of the ideas implanted by the hand of God, is the 
only education which can ever be a real intellectual possession. 

It is a favorite theory with many that the mind of the child is like 
blank paper—that God created a soul in his own image and likeness, and 
launched it into infinity and eternity, unblessed with a single idea, or a 
solitary innate notion of itself, the world, or its Creator; that although he 
endowed the infant with instinct to preserve the body during the minor- 
ity of the reason, he left the soul to grope its blind way atter knowledge, 
unenlightened even by an instinct for truth, or a solitary idea to guide it 
on its eternal journey; that the mind of man is a solitary and cursed ex- 
ception to all the works of God, for although we see a beautiful adapted- I 
ness throughout nature, no part isolated, no part useless to some other, 
when we come to examine God’s last and greatest work, a reflection of 
his own infinity and eternity, we find it a monstrous, icy, isolation, with 
no tentacles instinctively reaching after truth, no sublime longing after de- 
velopment, no hungering and thirsting after knowledge—endowed with the 
greatest possibilities, but still cursed with barrenness like a desert, cursed 
with a tendency to squander its little inheritance of life !* 

To those who believe this doctrine, that the mind is a blank first, and 
then a passive recipient, of whatever is poured into it, the stuffing method 
of educati n may seem to possess peculiar advantages, and they may see 
in it a great and powerful means of developing nothing—which they say 
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they began with—into something, into a mind capable of comprehending 
the heights and depths of science, an intellect almost God-like in its pow- 
ers and capacities! Fill a jug with water, and it is only a jug still; so, 
filla simple capacity with ideas, and it remains precisely what it was. 
The ideas may be in such a mind, but they form no part ot it. 

Prato, the greatest reflective thinker of antiquity, if not of all time, and 
without doubt the greatest human intellect ever vouchsafed to earth, ac- 
counted for the existence of these germinal ideas, by supposing that the 
soul, in a former and freer state of existence, had visited a region where 
ideas, or ideal perfections of all earthly forms and thoughts, formed a pers 
fect ideal world, and had received conceptions which it here constantly 
struggled to embody ; and that education was the uncovering of these con- 
ceptions from beneath the grosser forms of this world. Although the Pla- 
tonic doctrine, as generally understood, is now abandoned, it shows the 
opivion of the world’s greatest thinker in regard to the origin and develop- 
ment of ideas. 

The poet Wordsworth, in one of his finest stanzar, says : 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us—our life’s star— 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfalness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
t trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


This doctrine of reminiscence is not now to be held; but the difficulty 
of harmonizing these ideas of all thinking men with the straitest philoso- 
phy, is at once removed, by adopting this theory of germinal ideas. 

It may be thought that all this has little or nothing to do with practical 
education; but, if we mistake not, the origin of ideas settles the mode of 
instruction. If ideas are primarily the development of germs, and subse- 
quently a ramification and enlargement of these primary ideas, then educa- 
tion should be adapted to an internal development; but if the mind is 
simply a capacity, and if ideas are simply whatever may be poured into it, 
then education is not a development, but filling an empty capacity with 
an accretion of unassociated ideas. And upon these two notions as to the 
origin of ideas are the two methods of education based. It what we have 
said be true, we see that if any education is to be a real intellectual pos- 
sesion, it must be a real development, and not the simple acquisition of 
ideas. And if we have brought this one fact prominently before your 
minds, and have pointed out the difficulties and dangers of the opposite 
course, we shall feel that this hour has not been spent in vain. 

If, then, education is a development, let us strive to adopt a method of 
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instruction which will aid this development, and shun one which will 
hinder the mind from attaining this end, burdening it with a mass of un- 
digested crudities. 

We boast of our schools, and of our facilities for education, and with 
reason too. Our system of common schools is a proud tribute of a free 
government to the intelligence of its subjects. Our colleges extend their 
researches deep into the mysteries of nature, and the conservative element 
in our national character at once applies these discoveries to practical ends. 
But notwithstanding this general diffusion of knowledge, and this univer- 
sal application of discovery, there is still a feeling of disappointment as we 
survey the means and compare the results. We have grown up a nation 
of idea-hunters, instead of idea-makers. We can improve far better than 
we can invent. And the reasyn, it seems to us, lies in the fact that we 
only think far enough to do our present business, instead of following 
out our investigations. We ride until we reach our stopping place, and 
care not whither the road may lead to beyond. There may be bright 
fields where beautiful truths are blossoming in abundance, sublime moun- 
tain ranges of hoarded science inviting discovery; but what, say we, if 
there are, if we have arrived at our journey’s end? What though the 
threads of thought which we here unwind, untangle and trace a little 
way, do extend eternally through the infinite expanse of creation, if so be 
that we have traced them far enough to make a mowing machine or a re- 
volving pistol? Such being our ambition and considering education as a 
thing to be estimated in dollars and cents, instead of considering it as a 
glorious, priceless end, it is no wonder that our educationstops just where 
it should begin. 

We have an insane desire for acquisition—not of money only but also of 
ideas. We memorize everything. We memorize geography and know 
little or nothing of countries except the names, and forget even them in a 
few years. We memorize mathematics, and at last have only a confused 
notion of x’s and y’s and circles and paralellopipedons, foci and abscissa. 
We memorize every thing and know nothing. The memory vanishes like 
an image from the retina, and all is blank darkness again. We memorize 
law, and when we have knowledge enough of forms to draw up a paper, 
we are admitted to the bar, with little or no knowledge of that science 
which is the fullest embodiment of human reason. We memorize theology 
and sermons, and recite, without feeling, the sublimest truths within the 
comprehension of man. Nothing enters into and takes hold of our souls. 
What we learn rests upon our minds like an indigestible mental supper, 
and we have for a life-time an intellectual nightmare. Our education rests 
upon us, instead of keing part of us. We use it as a tool rather than as a 
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right hand. It checks advancing thought, and only requires that we mem- 
orize. 

And what is the use of thinking, when we can have the thoughts of 
other men, printed and bound, upon the shelves of our library—when we 
can commit a few pages and appear as wise as they? The jewel looks 
as brilliant on the brow of the luxurious beauty who has appropriated it 
as in the hands of the swarthy Lazarus who discovered it. 

Why should the delicate divine spend his time and patience in writing 
very poor sermons, when he can commit to memory very good ones from 
his library shelves? Why should a modern Justinian bother his brains 
about the principles of law, when the fees for pettifogging are coming in? 
Why should Esculapius trouble,himself about the laws of health while Dr. 
Quack has all the practice? Why should Legislators worry themselves in 
striving to discover the secrets of governmental science while demogogues 
are filling all the places of trust? Why ‘should editors endeavor to fill 
their columns with thoughtful articles while the multitude are eager to 
swell the lists of some slang writer of few wits and fewer brains ? 


Thus we see that this evil is not confined to the days or the education of 
youth, but its consequences, increasing in power like an avalanche, sweep 
over the whole after-life of society, crushing out all originality of thought, 
and burying in shapeless ruins the dignity and God-likeness of the human 
intellect. The evil is not confined to education, and its consequences reach 
out into society, and have created a demand for this specious hollowness, 
until it is already *:o easy task to re conquer what we have lost. We have 
poisoned the atmosphere, and our punishment now is to be condemned to 
breathe it. We have degraded the objects and means of education, and 
we must personally share the disgrace. 


We have faith in man, if he will take himself as God made him, and 
not try to tinker himself into a different being. Education must begin as 
the child begins, and advance as he advances. We must be willing to 
take the mind as God made it, and adapt our appliances to it as it is, 

In the mind are the germs of thought, which, if developed, make the 
man’s mental stock in trade, but if undeveloped, the man is a borrower 
and a beggar of ideas all his life. It is criminal thus to cripple ourselves 
—thus to commit mental suicide, and live with gaping wounds and ghast- 
ly gashes, showing our self-inflicted inhumanity. And like the god Mo- 
loch, into whose burning brazen sides the ancients threw their children, is 
our god-erected, another Moloch of education, into which we throw our 
children, over-taxing their tender bodies, until they fall a sacrifice, and 
are buried amid repinings at Providence. Why not leave the child to his 
physical development, until his instinct draws him into the field of intel - 
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lectual improvement? Why forever check a real education by forcing on 
a fictitious one? ~=Why not leave God’s work to God’s laws? 

Self-made men, who educate themselves late, comparatively, in life, 
are always the most truely educated. Who has not read of the stone- 
mason of Cromarty? Who ever does read of those learned authors of 
of ponderous folios? We should learn a lessun from this teaching of ex- 
perience, and educate our youth more as self-educated men educate them- 
selves, remembering that men in developing themselves develop the laws 
of mind. God never disguises his hand-writing, but he has written upon 
the soul of man oracles which ages have not deciphered. 

When our system of education shall be brought to this standard, freed 
from the restrictions which now check it, then will be found in almost 
every schoo] house, some youthful intellect, whose later growth will cast 
into the shade many a famous name of antiquity. Then, when we shall 
have made education a real mental possession, will the by-gone days of 
heroes and demigods return. 





STEAM FIRE-ENGINES. 


OnoE on a time, as all legends begin, the good city of Boston was thrown 
into a sort of ecstacy by a newfangled machine, brought by its inventor 
from the West; and, afier several exhibitions of its extraordinary power, 
that enterprising corporation, with characteristic business energy, pur- 
chased it for future use. There could be no question of its utility, no 
doubt of its efficiency, no problem of its success. The intelligent and in- 
corruptible municipal fathers had with their own eyes gazed upon its mar- 
vellous performance, and the matter was established. A house was pre- 
pared for its safe keeping; horses were procured for its locomotion; com- 
petent (as appeared) men provided for its working; in fact, everything 
done that a reasonable machine could desire. Its object was to extinguish 
fires; and, in the conviction that the unmanageable element had at last 
encountered its conqueror, owners of stone-fronts slept in security, and 
directors of insurance companies rubbed their hands in jubilant glee. By 
and by, at a conflagration, the cumbrous thing was trundled to the scene 
of action and equipped for service. The fire was magnificent, the Steam- 
Engine was not; something seemed to be wrong. There was plenty of 
steam and considerable racket, but no water; language more emphatic 
than commendable was freely used, but steam-engines have no ears, and 
fires are insensible to exhortation, After one or two smilar experiments 
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and disappointments, the boasted extinguisher retired to private life; then 
it was entrusted to eminent machinists for repair and reconstruction 
They built locomotives of the first quality, and of course would under- 
stand thia structure, so much smaller and simpler. We remember, one 
charming summer afternoon, going out to see the “ playing” after Smith 
and Brown had “ fixed over” the engine. We, in company with a crowd 
_ of other respectable citizens, were, for an hour and a half amused by the 
spasmodic attempts of the poor thing to recover its lost credit. But the 
dirty-faced urchins about us (we don’t mean the respectable citizens) shout- 
ed, “ No you don’t, it’s no go!” Unfortunately the urchins were correct. 
The machine again withdrew to obscurity, from whicu it issued only on 
grand holidays, to form the finale to stately processions—an office to which 
it was, like other public servants, by its imposing size and dignified ineffi- 
ciency, consummately adapted. A stupendous failure! Now for the se- 
quel. Complaint was made of a cheat to the inventor; but he, in a reply 
of which we have yet to hear the reasonableness disputed, said, “ You 
have worked my machine with men who were perfectly ignorant of its 
construction and operation; they spoiled it by their continued malprac- 
tice; you saw me make it perform, and under their bungling blunders you 
blamed it, not them; then, in place of consulting me, you gave it to arti- 
sans who make locomotives, not jire-engines, and instead of helping the 
affair, their tinkering finished it; and now, justifiying yourselves by a plea 
of their reputation, you ask of me satisfaction. No, I thank you, gentle- 
man; I hold myself absolved.” Could any body gainsay such argument? 
But one trial never disheartened the ambitious counsellors of Shawmut. 
Their justifiable predilection for steam fire-engines waxed stronger. So 
they proposed munificent prizes to be awarded, on the appointed day, to 
the machine of the most perfect execution. The day came; so did the 
engines, “all marshalled for the fray.” Certain regulations were, of 
course, established, but by those, observe, whose business was not to make 
or manage such mechanism. Under these rules, one of the contestants, 
of whose triumph its friends had sanguine hopes, fell far short of victory, 
or even praise. Its inventor pleaded he had not made it work after that 
fashion ; it was doing violence to its constitution: give him a chance to 
work according to his plan, and he would reach the end desired. Even 
the Persian laws of fire-musters were brought to a compromise, and this 
ejected machine received the second prize. Now again for a sequel. When 
it subsequently “ played,” untramelled by rigid requirements, aud allowed 
its method, it displayed such prodigious force as compelled competent 
judges to hesitate in assigning to its more favored competitor superiority, 
or even, perhaps, equality. The purpose of all these attempts was, as we 
have already said, to find some effective instrument for extinguishing fire, 
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This end gained, without undue expenditure of capital, time, or labor, and 
your design is accomplished. Let us suppose the committee of umpires to 
be constituted of a clergyman, a doctor, a lawyer, and a retired s:oker on 
a railway, now a policeman, Is the machinist to build and adjust his ap- 
paratus in conformity with their ideas of mechanics? If he constructed a 
“ high-pressure,” shall they stigmatize him as incompetent because it fails 
on the “‘low-pressure” scale which they prefer, and so persist in applying ? 
If his steam-guage and water-guage are to stand at a certain balance, and 
at that standard the most exquisite beauty of operation marks the perfect 
enginery, shall the retired stoker maintain that the only proper equilibrium 
is that which he kept when he fed the furnace on the Old Colony or the 
Lowell? We think not. He is to make a fire-engine that will speedily, 
thoroughly, economically quench the raging flames, thus bringing security 
to property, and safety to fearful homes, If he accomplishes this fairly 
and expeditiously, he is to be judged, not by his method, but by his re- 
sults. Such laws only as provide for the general rights of his employers 
are to limit him; in particular form of collocation or equipoise or practice, 
he is to be left to his own discretion. 

So much, rather more than enough, about engines; revenons a nos mou- 
tons, let us sheepishly return to our flocks. Of all complicated machines, 
we suppose few, for delicate material, intricate arrangement, nice adjust- 
ment, harmony of parts, and unity of effect, are to be compared with an 
orderly school. Its agency is to sharpen intellectual perception, communi- 
cate positive information, and broaden and deepen and ennoble character ; 
and of these we hold the middle-named to be in itself the most unimpor- 
tant. To achieve this, unnumbered and infinicely varied instrumentalities 
are brought to service—actions of a moment, and principles of all time; 
fleeting emergencies, and moral conditions permanent as God’s eternal 
truth; emotions evanescent as ripples on a lake at morning, and thoughts 
and sentiments which move in widening circles for ever; and all these to 
be gathered and marshalled and fixed in one simple, supreme result of per- 
fect culture. This is the teacher’s duty, not to be fulfilled in one month or 
three months, or to be fairly estimated in a half-day’s examination, but to 
be patiently, carefully, anxiously sought and followed day by day, and 
hour by hour. In the speech, the action, the face of his pupil; in the 
moral atmosphere of his room; in his out-door meetings of his scholars ; 
in their pleasant greeting and their sullen turning away; in their love or 
their aversion —he is to find the threads which his hand is to weave into 
the final blended texture. And so surely as this fabric of his constant toil 
be smooth and strong, harmoniously colored or finely wrought, to him is 
to be adjudged the reward of the fuithful and successful workman. They 
who oversee him have no shadow of claim to go behind his work; to 
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judge and condemn the method of a single hour or day, ignorant of its 
connection or intent; and from casual observation of his peculiarities, 
rather than a liberal computation of his attainments, to ‘pronounce sen- 
tence on his prosperity and fidelity. The labor is too large, and the term 
of it too perplexing and appalling, to be complacently handled by a com- 
pany of men, who, like a coroner’s jury, render verdict over a motionless 
corpse, of whose departed, animating soul they know nothing but its ab- 
sence. What can they examine on a set occasion, but the general contents 
of text-books? How insignificant a portion of the whole accomplishment 
is this! And do they know in what way the pupil dealt with his studies ? 
do they know that to a young mind it is of chief importance that know]l- 
edge be elicited mainly on the same plan by which it was acquired? Be- 
cause & boy can not write out the scholium of a subordinate proposition of 
Euclid, does it follow he is not well drilled in mathematics? Ifa girl fail 
to remember in what year Luther and Zwingle had their mournful rupture, 
is she deficient in history? Ifa child laughs at the pompous nonentity of 
some obscured questioner, must she be branded as deliberately malicious 
and rebellious? And, if a whole class are confused and thwarted by the 
ridiculous ignorance of conceited authority, is such embarrassment a test 
of their instruction? Is not the machine to be managed in accordance 
with its plan of structure? else how can it but fail? Does not the teacher 
build, thoughtfully and individually, his school? and must it not compass 
its end in obedience to his, no other, principles? Illustration: a teacher 
who believed flogging to be the last, not the first, resort of healthy disci- 
pline, and who was acknowledged to have a quiet, respectful, contented 
school, whose encomium from visitors was, “ How pleasant your scholars 
look!” was favored by a member of his committee with the opinion that 
the rod should be forthwith introduced into the institution of which both 
pretended to have charge. Somewhat amazed, he reverentially asked the 
reason. ‘Because I am confident the insubordination of children cannot be 
checked without it!” “‘Insubordination! Why, my dear sir,what have you 
seen? Any disobedience, impertinence, coarseness? any indecency of deport- 
ment toward you, or their teacher, or each other? are they not studious, po? 
lite, good-humored?” ‘Oh! I cannot specify anything; they appear very well 
so far as I have observed, and I have heard they are much less trouble- 
some than formerly ; but there is a spirit of insubordination among them 
which must be crushed by the rod.” “But, my good sir, I do not appre- 
hend what you mean by insubordination. They are docile, gentle, civi!, 
and yet Iam to whip them—for what?” “I have told you I cannot speci- 
fy, but I supposed you knew the Cefinition of the term, ‘insubordination.’ ” 
T do not, sir.” This was the end of conversation on that point; and 
this a true report of an actual conference. Now here was your policeman, 
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ex-stoker, regulating the steam-engine; but his career as stoker was 8 
most palpable and ludicrous sham, and as policeman he had provoked the 
pitying contempt of his long-suffering friends. 

Again: A professional gentleman was once examining a large class in 
chemistry, whom he astonished with the interrogatory, ‘ What is the per- 
centage of carbon in the atmosphere?” As may possibly be inferred, he 
got no answer. After an astounded silence, the instructor, sitting by, 
meekly suggested, “ Will you ask them the proportion of carbonic acid?” 
which was answered by the boy at the end of the row. Immediately the 
question was proposed, ** What is the office of plants in continually throw- 
ing out carbonic acid into the atmosphere?” In dumb admiration, both 
pupils and teacher were helpless. This examiner’s profession had un- 
doubtedly led him, as it should have done, to the study of chemistry; but 
those beneath his scrutiny had never been taught in exactly that style. 

We have taken our text, and preached our discourse; we leave the 
“Improvement” mainly to our readers. We believe that gross injustice is 
perpetrated on the teacher; not always or necessarily through bad inten- 
tion, but often through self-established incompetency, by a false and la- 
mentably short-sighted judgment of his labor. To an extent unknown in 
any other pursuit he is placed at the mercy of pretentious, ignorant—pre- 
tentious in the ratio of ignorance—supervisors, and at their edict must 
bow or bleed. His claim to be measured, considerately, by his own stan- 
dard is ignored; Procrustes, in a thousand modern perscnages, produces 
his bedstead, shouting to his necessitous victims, ‘‘ Lie ye hereupon.” We 
plead for no arrogance or arbitrary egotism on the side of schoolmasters. 
To a certain line they are and should be servants of the community; indi- 
vidual preference, always excepting conscience, should defer to general 
good; and the only motive to personal effort should be universal and 
abiding welfare. Here we come round again to an ultimate object, and 
here we renew our claim for freedom of intermediate method. Give us 
ever the holy decree, decent, just, and sensible, as it is sacred, ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.”—Mass. Teacher. 


> 





Mr. LoneFEttow’s new Poem, Miles Standish, being criticised rather 
severely in a literary circle a few evevings since, a well known critic 
“Shakspeare’s scholar,” who was present, observed that “even if the Cam- 
bridge poet had failed in this last effort to equal the merit of his previous 
works, he had certainly shown great power and skill in giving the poem 
the interest which it undoubtedly possesses, For Priscilla prattles all 
through the tale; and where could Longfellow have found a subject dryer 
than a Mullins’ talk !"—Post, 

Priscilla’s name, it must be borne in mind, was Priscilla Mullins. 
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SUMMER-LAND. 


Sap are the joy-notes that warble here; 
Greetings are sad, for the shadowy fear 

Of parting will glide through the waiting band— 
Friends are not severed in ‘‘ Summer-land.” 


Lovely earth’s frail buds, blooming and bright; 
Fleeting as hues of the sun-set light, 

Death withers their bloom with icy hand, 
Flowers never fade in “ Summer-land.” 


Visions of beauty glide through our dreams, 
Bright as the glimmer of silver streams, 
Shifting as circles of desert sand— 

Visions are real in “ Summer-land.” 


Broken earth’s circles of loving and loved, 
Some friend is severed, or faithless proved. 
True are the waiting spirit-band 

That beckon us on to “ Summer-land.” 


Rest fer the wearied child of earth; 
Life for the buds that fade at birth— 
Hope for the broken-hearted one— 
Dawneth when “Summer-iand” is won 
WHITEWATER. Nettie Roserts. 





Superintendent's  Deyartment. 





OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the November Number.) 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS, 
Q. Is it the duty of the Board to keep the house in repair, if the dis- 
trict vote no money for such purposes ? 
A, Itis; and the Board must present their account for such repairs to 
the district, and, if correct, the district are holden to pay it. It would be 
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impossible for the whole district to act in every case where repairs are 
needed, and the law very wisely clothes the Board with full authority to 
attend to the matter. 

@. How shall the Town Superintendent know who are the District 
Treasurers, or who are entitled to receive from him the public money ? 

A, If he has any doubt, he may require the endorsement of one with 
whom he is acquainted, but: there is no legal requirement for the presen- 
tation of any voucher. 

Q. Can the Town Superintendent apportion to districts which have 
made no report, upon his own responsibility ? 

A. The Town Superintendent is bound to apportion only to districts 
which have fully complied with the law. He can exercise no discretion 
in the matter. 

Q. Can a District Clerk contract with his wife to teach the school? 

A. As he is obliged to obtain the endorsement of another member of 
the Board, there can be no objection to his signing such a contract. 

Q. Can the District Board authorize another person than the clerk to 
contract with a teacher ? 

A. A private person may give another a power of attorney to act for 
him, but an officer can not thus delegate his authority. 

Q. Can a District Board bind their successors in office ? 

A They can, so far as their action is legal, but they can not stretch 
their authority so as to bind the district in regard to matters which the 
law authorizes the district to settle at each annual meeting. 

Q. Must the Treasurer of a district pay all the public money to quali- 
fied teachers? 

A. All the public money received from the Town Superintendent must 
be used in payment of qualified teachers. A district using any of the pub- 
lic money for any other purpose, forfeits its next apportionment. 

Q. Ifa district vote to have a female teacher, and the Board employ 
male teacher, is the district holden ? 

A, The Board are bound by the vote of the district, and if they, in 
such a matter go contrary to their direction, it is at their own risk, and 
they become personally liable. 


ALTERATION OF DISTRICTS. 

Q. If, after the annual report, a district is disorganized and attached 

to other districts, what becomes of its apportionment, school-house, 
and other property ? 

A. The entire property of the annulled district must be divided be 

tween districts receiving any part of its territory, according to the valua 

tion as given in the Assessment Roll. 
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Q. Incase the order for the alteration of a district, or the formation 
of a new one does not take effect until three months, should the alteration 
be deemed made, should the new district proceed to its organization, 
immediately, or should they wait the three months? 

A. Until the alteration or organization takes effect, it should be treat- 
ed us not made, 

@. In case a district is altered before the time for the annual report 
but the alteration does not take effect until after, where shall the new dis- 
trict, or the separated portion, be reported ? 

A, In the old district, as though no alteration was contemplated. 


SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, ETO, 

Q. Can a select school receive public money, if the teacher has a cer- 
tificate, and it is under the control of the District Board as trustees? 

A. In order to be entitled to public money the school must be free to 
all children between the ages of four and twenty years, and the teacher 
must be employed by the District Board. A select school, therefore, can 
not be entitled to public money. 

Q. Can the District Board require a teacher to be examined by them? 

A. The law gives the right of examining teachers to the Town Super- 
intendent alone. The Board may require a teacher to be examined by 
them, but such an examination has no legal force. 

Q. Can a certificate be revoked after a contract has been entered into? 

A. A teacher is bound to keep his certificate. If his certificate is an- 
nulled his contract is rescinded. 

Q. In ahigh school, where the principal is a qualified teacher, is it 
necessary that all his assistants be also qualified ? 

A, They mast be; and it would make no difference if the principal 
hired them himself. 


TAXES, ETO, 

Q. If, man occupies government land, can it be taxed to him as real 
estate ? 

A. It must not be taxed as real estate, but the value of his improve 
ments can be taxed as personal property. 

Q. In case a joint district lies in two towns, and one town votes a town 
tax for school purposes, in addition to that levied by the County Board, is 
there any way in which the whole district can be taxed ? 

A. None. And this, among others, is a great cause of difficulty in 
joint districts. It is hardly a possible thing for two towns to act so as to 
render the different parts of joint districts perfectly equal. We would ad- 
vise all Town Superintendents to abolish joint districts as fast as possible. 
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Q. Isthere any difference between the taxes levied upon towns by the 
County Board, and taxes levied by towns for school purposes? 

A. There is; taxes levied by the County Board are apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of children, but taxes levied by towns for school pur- 
poses, are apportioned according to the assessment roll of each district— 
thus paying to each district the amonnt they paid. The tax levied by the 
county is by the law considered as a part of the School Fund, and is ap- 
portioned in like manner. 

@. Can a Town Treasurer receive orders drawn on a District Treasurer 
in payment of taxes ? 

A. He can not, except at his own risk, as there is no law authorizing 
such a course. 

Q. Can a Town Treasurer pay any thing but money to a District 
Treasurer ? 

A. Not if he refuse to take it. 

@. Can a Town Treasurer receive county orders trum the County 
Treasurer, and compel the District Treasurer to take them as money? 

A, Hecan not. County orders are not legal tender. The law provides 
that counties and towns shall receive their respective orders for county 
and town taxes, but they can not be used to pay school taxes; nor can 
counties receive the school tax in money, and then pay the districts in 
county orders. 

Q. Can inhabited territory be forced to remain outside of a cistrict or- 
ganization, against the request of the inhabitants ? 

A, In such instances it is the duty of the Town Superintendent either 
to organize the territory into a district, or attach it toa district. 

Q. Ought, or can a man who is unable to read or write hold office as a 
district officer; in other words, ought the Town Superintendent to recog- 
nize such as legal officers, if a district sees fit to elect them? 

A. Such persons never should be elected; but if they are elected, the 
Town Superintendent is bound to recognize them as legal officers. 

Compiled from the records ot the Department, by 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
Assistant State Superintendent. 





Wuerever railways and steamboats had gone, English words had gone 
with them. The words railway, wagon, express, truck, tender, ballast, 
tunnel, were in use all over Europe and on steamboats—whether on the 
Baltic, the Rhone, the Danube or the distant East, one heard the familiar 
words, stop her, go ahead. half steam.—Geo. P. Marsh. 
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Wathematical Department. 





The following is a solution of problem 6 in the Journal of Education 
Let A be the place of the dog, and B that of the fox. Through A draw 


S D at right anglestoA B. On DS F E 
take AC=A B-tan, ABC=40° tan / 
88° (45’=26,7272=a. Through B fi 
draw CBE, and BE will be the path 1?) 


of the fox. Since the dog directs his 
course toward the fox, and the fox is 
constantly changing his position, the 
dog runs on a curve line. Let AGE » 
be that curve—E being the point 
where the fox is caught. Take 0 A= 
C A=a, and from A’, A, draw lines to g 4 C A H D 
any point G in the curve. Let O be origin of rectangular co-ordinates. 
Then O H=a, and GH=y, are the co-ordinates of the point G. 

Represent the angles G A’ H by A’,}GAH by A Then we have A’ 
H: tan. G A’ H=G H, or y=(z+<) tan. A’—and AH tan. G AH=GH, 
or y=(a—a) tan. A. Hence y?=(2?—a’) tan. A’ tan A. This is the equa- 
tion of an hyperbola, when for the square of the ratio of the semi axes 














2 
(3) we write its equal—the product of the tangents which two supple- 
mentary chords form with the transverse axis on the same side. Hence, 
A GE is an are of an hyperbola, whose transverse axis=2 a. 

The line C B=40-+cos, 38° 45’=48,1075. Let OC E=m and the curve 
AGE—z, Then we have m—48,1075=distance run by the fox. But 
by the hourly rates of traveling we have m—48,1075=22. Hence, m=3z2 
+48,1075. - - - + (1) 

The angle A C B=56° 15’, and sec. 56° 15’: m::1: a. Hence x°sec. 
56° 15’ =m == 1,79995 2, which by (1) becomes 1,79995 * z— 22 + 48,- 
1075. - - - - + (2) 

eb 4 sec. 56° 15’. 

Similarly, sec. 56° 15’ : m:: tan. 56° 15’: y. Hence, 56° 15 be ip y= 
which by (1) reduces to 1.20268'y=22+448,1075. . - - (3.) 

The equation to the curve is: 
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a?y?—}?n°== —ab?,'in which @ and d are the semi axes. If we differen 
y % 


b?a 
tiate this equation, we obtain 2a*ydy—2b cdr—0. Hence, 77—= ay 
f d y? a7) 4 2? 
and squaring, daz? —_ fy? 


Adding unity to both members of this last, and taking the square root, 


item ott aut He But from the equation to the 
ay 


curve we find ine . Hence, b*a*—=a? b* + a? B y®, and this 





a? b +a? Cy+aty 





value of ‘2 in the last equation gives dz—=d o/ 





a‘ y? 
4 Pee eo Rat h2a2 tanta’ 
d a4/ DS i Hence, emay/ bt +b? y? +a? y? + constant. But 
wy ay? 


when z=0,*y==0, and the equation of the curve gives a? 0—}? t==—a*b?, 

Hence, t =a = constant. Hence,z =z / eb tl a —26,7272. 
ary 

cee 2s @ 

We have now four independent equations, namely: (2), (8), (4), and the 
equation of the curve, and these contain but four unknown quantities, 
namely: 0, 2, y, and 2, and therefore these quantities may be found by 
elimination. The value of z will be found to be — 108,2418 rod. The 
time required by the dog to travel this, at the rate of 15 miles per hour, is 
one minute, twenty-one, and eighteen one hundreth seconds—1’, 21,18” 


time. A. W. Wuitcom. 





The following is a solution of problem No. 7: In the figure let A B be 
perpendicular to BO. We then have given A D — 30 feet, B D= 10 
feet; AF=10 feet and EG=AD=30 

U, feet to find BE and BG. Let BE =2,and 

BG=y. Draw F K parallel to A B, and 

FA F A parallel to B ©. From the similar tri- 

angles A B D and F K D, we obtain this pro- 
portion: DA: AB::DF:FK= 7/800. 
In a similar manner we find F H=3}. From 
the similar triangles E BG and E K F we 

! have a—3!1; 24/800::4: y. Hence, (r—3})y 
= 2*/800 (1.) And because EBG isa 
pe a right angled triangle, we have y= , /900—2? 





(2.) Substituting this value of y in equation (1), we have (« — 35) 
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fi — 2?=2 4/800, Squaring and reducing we have «‘—62z°—533 ja? 


+6000 z= 10000; an equation of the fourth degree. Solving this in 
the usual manner we find z=19,587 feet —=EB. From equation (2) we 
find y or B G = 22,728 feet. Jas. M. INGALLs. 





The following is a solution of problem No. 10.—64 gallons = } contents 
of cask. Since } of the wine is drawn ont at the first drawing, there must 
remain 3. After the cask is filled with brandy, + of the whole being drawn 
out, there will remain } of the mixture; but $ of the mixture, we have al- 
ready seen is wine; therefore, after the second drawing there will remain 


82 
4 of 3 of wine, red By similar seasoning we see that after the third draw- 


, : ‘ , 3° 
ing there will remain % of $ of ¢ of wine, Orgs: From this we see that 


the part of wine remaining is expressed by the ratio 3, raised to a power 
whose exponent is the number of times the cask has been drawn from. 
34 
Hence, after four drawings, there remains g Of 256 gallons of wine, and 
consequently 175 gallons of brandy are in the cask. 
81 gallons of wine, at 1,00 per gallon, . . . =$81 00 





”~m «CO brandy at 0,75“ - « § =181 25 
~ 256 a mixture costs . . ° e - $212 25 
Hence 1 gallon of mixture costs $0,829101+. A. W. Wuitoom. 


Solution of Problem No. 11.—Let A B O be the triangle, A O the long- 
est side, and A B the shortest side. Let5 «=the line A Oin rods and 
3 a= the line A B in rods. Then since it 4 
is a right angled triangle 725 z?—9 a? = 4 
z=B 0. Therefore 8(47 +38 2+52) = 96 
z= the number of rails in the fence, which 
by the problem is equal to the number of 


’ 122? 
acres in the triangle. Also359 = the num- 


: 12 22 
ber of acres in the triangle. Hence, —355— 





Nc 





=962. Clearing of fractions and dividing 3 
by 12a gives 22560, Having the value of z the area of the triangle is 
easily found to be equal to 245760 acres, L. OG, 
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Solution of Problem No. 1.—By the conditions the payments due 
are as follows: At the end of one year $85; in two years $35; in 
three years $135; in four years $128; in five years $121; in six 
years $114; and in seven years $107. Now the present worth of $35 pay- 
able in one year, discounting at the rate of 12 per cent., is $31,238, of $35 
payable in two years $27,90, of 135 payable in three years is $96,09, of 
$128 payable in four years is $81,25, of $121 payable in five years is $68, 
66, of $114 payable in six years is $57,75, of $107 payable in seven years 
is $48,41. The sum of these present worth is the value of the mortgage, 
which is $411,40, C. E. 

We have received another solution of the above problem from J. O. De- 
vereux, but we do not give it, as it is very long, and the principle involved 
in it is similar to that which underlies the solation given above. 





Solution of Problem No. 2.—The debt, accorning to the problem is $800. 
The present value of the first payment is the quotient of the payment 
divided by the amount of one dollar for one year at ten per cent., which is 
$1,10 or 1,1 that of the second is that payment divided by the amount of 
$1,00 for two years, and so on till the eighth, which equals (1.1). Now 
these present values form a geometrical series,whose number of terms is 8, 
sum 800, and ratio (reading it backward) 1,1; the last term, therefore, = 


§00(1,1—1) 

“G11 7869.95; the present value of the last payment, and the pay- 
’ ii 

ment itself is $69,95 (1,1)° — $149,95, the sum to be paid annually. 





0. E. 


Problem No. 12.—What fraction is that which if its cube be subtracted 
from it will give a maximum remainder? 


2 
Problem No. 18.—Given ret to find the value of 2. 


3 

Problem No. 14.—Given op —89 z = 81 tog. 

Problem No. 15.—Given zt — 6° 4/ z =9 to find 2. 

Problem No.16.—If 84 acres pasture 12 sheep 4 weeks, and 10 acres 
pasture 21 sheep 9 weeks, how many ,sheep will 24 acres pasture 18 
weeks, the grass growing uniformly during the time. 

A solution by analysis is required. J. Bex. 


* 
> 





Wuatever the wind may do in Winter, it can not be denied that in 
Spring it “ turns over a new leaf.” 
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Editorial Miscellany. 





Hon. Henry Barnarp, of Conn., who was elected Chancellor of our State Uni- 
versity last summer, has accepted the office, and will be here early this month to 
enter upon the performance of the duties appertaining to that position. He has 
also accepted the agency of the Board of Regents of the Normal School, and will 
spend a portion of his time in visiting different parts of the State for the purpose 
of interesting the people in the subject of normal instruction. 

His known ability and large experience are a sufficient guaranty that he will 
be eminently useful in giving an impetus to the cause of education in our State, 
snd we trust that as a result of his connection with the University 7# may become 
in reality a part of our system of education, and be entitled to a larger share of 
the sympathies of the people. We have never sympathized wtth those who from 
time to time have attacked the University as an unnecessary and unprofitable in- 
titution, but we have wished, in common with a majority of the educators of the 
State, that it might be organized upon a different, and—what we believe to be— 
a better basis, that some of the vigor and spirit which characterize our people, 
might be infused into it—in a word, that it might become a true exponent of the 
best and highest culture needed by any citizen of our State. 

If the Regents and the Legislature shall second Mr. Barnard in the efforts which 
he will undoubtedly make, we trust that the day is not far distant when we shall 
have, as the head of a complete system of education, a genuine, live University, 
which shall be an ornament to the State and a blessing to the people. 

Believing that the plan of providing normal instruction through the agency of a 
fund distributed to academies and colleges is essentially defective, we shall still 
hope for good results from the employment of such a man as Mr. Barnard as agent 
of the Board of Normal Regents, and we trust that his experience of the workings 
of different systems will enable him to offer such suggestions as, if acted on, will 
secure to us all the benefits, disconnected from the disadvantages of the present 
system. 

For the benefit of our numerous readers who may not be informed in regard to 
Mr, Barnard’s antecedents, we shall give a short biography of him in our next 
issue. 





Visits TO ScHooLs.—During the week preceding the holidays we paid a flying 
visit to Whitewater, Janesville, and Milwaukee, and spent some time in the pubs 
lic schools At Whitewater we visited the school under the charge of Mr. H. L. 
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Sherman, and though many of the pupils were detained at home by colds, and 
both teachers and scholars were nearly worn out by exertions continued through 
a four months’ term, still, the order, promptness in recitation, and general appear- 
ance of the pupils, indicated that the zealous exertions of the teachers were not 
without their reward. 

Mr. Sherman has had charge of the school for one term only, and has labored 
under the difficulties usually attending the commencement of work in such a 
school, but notwithstanding this, he has shown ability and tact which will ulti- 
mately secure him the confidence and support of tne community. Miss Billings, 
his assistant, and Miss Roberts, Principal of the primary department, have taught 
several terms, and are excellent teachers, whose merits are appreciated by their 
patrons. Miss Rockwell, the teacher in the primary department, is succeeding 
admirably in her difficult and responsible position. There is another school with 
two departments, and a primary school in a separate building, which we did not 
have time to visit, but were told that they were doing well. They need a better 
building to accommodate the higher department and grammar school, and we trust 
that the well known enterprise and liberality of the citizens of Whitewater, will, 
ere long, find expression in a building which shall accommodate her children. 

The Janesville schools have been organized on the present basis about two 
years, They have two commodious, flne looking ward school buildings, and a 
new magnificent high school building, nearly finished. The high school depart- 
ment, under the charge of Mr. Levi Cass, holds its sessions in an old academy 
building, and (though cramped for want of room) is in a flourishing condition. 
The recitation showed that the pupils had been taught to rely upon themselves, 
and do their own work, and some declamations given by the young gentlemen, 
were equal to any we have ever heard. In the same building with the high 
school is a primary department, under the charge of Miss , in which 
we heard the best reading to which it has ever been our privilege to listen from 
children from eight to ten years of age. 

We spent the most time in the Fourth Ward School, under the charge of an 
old friend, Mr. Isaac Johnson, formerly of Waupun, It comprises two depart- 
ments, a primary and an intermediate, or grammar school. Mr. Johnson has been 

eminently successful in securing order and discipline, and the prompt intelligent 
recitations were the best proofs of his fitness and success asa teacher. Heis 
very fortunate in his assistant, Miss St. John, who is an experienced and capable 
teacher. In the primary department Miss Huyck, of Watertown, is principal, as- 
sisted by Miss — St. John, sister of the one first mentioned, and like her a suc- 
cessful teacher. Her method of teaching reading and spelling is philosophical and 
very successful, We saw in one of her classes a boy spelling quite long monosyl- 
lables by printing the words on a slate, who three weeks before did not know the 
alphabet. She uses the slate and pencil in all her spelling exercises, and teaches 
reading in such a manner that the meaning of the author is completely under- 
stood and clearly expressed by the pupil. Miss Huyck’s classes showed good 


‘ 
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drilling, and an intelligent apprehension of the real nature of the studies in which 
they were engaged. 

We spent but a short time in the other ward school, over which Mr, Spalding 
presides, and can not speak of our own knowledge of its actual condition, but 
from what we did see, and from what were told by those who know, we conclud- 
edit was making good progress. There are two or three primary and intermedi- 
ate schools which we did not visit, but we mean at the earliest opportunity to 
spend two or three days in the schools of Janesville, and shall than report more 
fully as to their position. 

MILWAUKEE.—In consequence of missing a train on the M. & M. R. R, we lost 
a day, which we had intended to spent in this city, and therefore were unable to 
visit any except the Seventh Ward High School, in charge of Mr, J. G. M‘Kindley 
whose merits as a teacher are evidenced by the success which crowns his efforts. 
The day of our visit was the close of the term, and the exercises were witnessed 
by a large number of the patrons of the school, the inhabitants of other wards, 
and strangers from other cities. Many of the most worthy and sustantial men of 
Milwaukee were present, and among those from abroad we noticed Col. Frank, of 
the Zribune and Telegraph, and Mr. T, J. Connaty, principal of the Kenosha High 
School, Mr. Cheney, principal of one of the ward schools Racine, and others in- 
terested in popular education. The exercises to which we listened consisted of 
the examination of classes in mathematical and physical geography and physio- 
logy, the reading of compositions and declamations, interspersed with singing by 
the pupils. The examinations were conducted by written questions distributed 
after the classes had taken their places, and showed a complete mastery of the 
different subjects by the pupils, reflecting great credit upon the principal and his 
assistants, for the thoroughness with which they have taught those committed 
to their care. Notwithstanding the room was crowded, ‘every seat and aisle be- 
ing filled to its utmost capacity, good order was maintained throughout the whole 
of the exercises, and every thing passed of pleasantly and harmoniously. Near 
the close of the exercises, one of the young ladies, on behalf of the pupils, presen- 
ted a beautiful silver goblet to Miss Lincoln, one of the assistant teachers, who re- 
tires from the school. In the evening the scbool had a festival at the New Hall 
House, which was a very pleasant and successful affair. At eight o’clock the 
teachers, and pupils, with many of their parents, and a large number of invited 
guests, sat down to a sumptuous supper, after partaking of which, several toasts 
were read and responded to by gentlemen present, in short and appropriate 
speeches. A good band added to the interest by discoursing sweet music, and 
we think all present were satisfied that the festival was a happy conception, was 
admirably managed, and a complete success, It has encouraged the friends of 
free schools, and given an impetus to the cause of education in Milwaukee, which 
will be felt for along time. During the day we spent a few minutes in the gram- 
mar school, in charge of Mr. Coe, and the intermediate department, presided over 
by Miss Osgood, and found every thing in apple-pie order, as we always do. We 
were pleased to make the acquaintance of Prof. Larkin, principal of the Second 
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Ward High School, of Mr. Markham, principal of the First, and of Mr. Bateman, 
principal of the Fifth Ward school. We saw our old friend, Prof. Kursteiner, 
formerly of the State University, now assistant and German teacher in the Second 
Ward High School, and also Mr. Davis, principal of the Fourth Ward School, 
We promise ourself the pleasure of a visit to all the schools of Milwaukee, as soon 
as we can possibly spare the time. 

PaLMyRA.—The schools at this place, under the care of Mr. E. B. Gray, closed 
the fall term on the 24th ult., with an exhibition in the High School room in the 
evening. The exercises consisted of declamations, colloquies, the reading of coms 
positions, and vocal and instrumental music, which were listened to by a large 
and appreciating audience. The room was crowded to its utmost capacity, and 
many went away unable to obtain even a place on which to stand. The compo 
sitions were smoothly written, and generaliy well read, and the declamations were 
delivered in a pleasing and impressive manner. Miss Alice Howe received the 
prize (a beautiful and costly volume of engravings) for the best composition, and 
Miss Clara Rowe, Mrs. Heman’s Poems, for the second best. Mr. George Peck 
was awarded the first prize for declamation, and Mr. John Palmer the second. 
Just before the close of the exercises Miss Sarah Turner, for herself and fellow- 
pupils, gave Mr. Gray a beautiful volume of Poems, accompanied by a neat pre- 
sentation speech, which was feelingly and appropriately replied to by Mr. Gray. 
He has been very successful as a teacher in Palmyra, and we trust that the citi- 
zens may be able to retain him among them for a long time to come. 





Magazines.—As this is the season when most persons subscribe for magazines, 
we give the terms on which we can furnish several of them to our readers. The 
Atlantic Monthly will be mailed to any of our subscribers on the receipt of two 
dollars at this office. We will send the Journal of Education and the Atlantic to 
all new subscribers, and all old subscribers who renew their subscriptions between 
the first of January and the 20th of March, A.D, 1859, for $2,75, the subscribers 
to pay their own postage. 

The Atlantic is now so well known that it needs no commendation from us, 
it is emphatically the first magazine in the United States. The third volume be- 
gins with this month, and now is the time to subscribe. For three dollars the 
publishers will mail the work to any part of the United States, prepaid, for one 
year. For ten dollars they will send five copies, the subscribers to pay their own 
postage. Clergymen, teachers, and post-masters, will receive the work two dol- 


lars a year. Address Phillips, Sampson, & Co, 18 Winter Street, Boston. 





Arthur’s Ladies’ Home Magazine, edited by T. S. Arthur & Virginia F. Towns- 
hend, This is one of the best ladies and home magazines issued from the press, 
andone that we can conscientiously recommend for its pure morality elevated 
sentiment and sympathy with every genuine reform, Its beautiful engravings 
fathion plates, and patterns for embroidery, render it a most attractive and useful 
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companion for the housewife, and no parent can read its pages without being ma- 
tetially aided in the education and training of children. 

Single copies two dollars a year, two copies for three dollars, four copies for 
five dollars. Address T. §. Arthur & Oo., 823 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

We will furnish the magazine to our present subscribers for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, and will send the Journal and the magazine to all new subscrib* 
era received between the first of January and first of April, 1859, for two dollars. 





The Wisconsin Farmer.—This sterling agricultural magazine, conducted by 
Messrs, Powers & Hoyt, ought to be in the hands of every farmer and laborer in 
the State. Desirous of aiding to extend its circulation, we have concluded to 
offer it to our subscribers on the following terms. We will send it to any of our 
present subscribers, one year, on the receipt of eighty cents in postage stamps, 
and we will send the Journal and the Furmer to all new subscribers received be- 
tween the first of January and the first of April, 1859, for one dollar and fifty 
cents. 





State Journal.—As many of cur readers would undoubtedly like a newspaper 
published at the Capital of the State, we have made arrangements by which we 
can furnish the Weekly State Journal, published by Atwood & Rublee, Madison, 
and the Journal of Education, to all subscribers received between the first of 
January and the first of April, 1859, fortwo dollars, To those who do not take 
a daily paper, this presents an excellent opportunity to secure a paper containing 
a summary of general news, topics of interest, a synopsis of the proceedings of the 
Legislature, etc., at a small expense. 

Notices of Moore's Rural New Yorker, Tne Prairie Farmer (formerly Zmery’s 
Journal of Agriculture) The Little Pilgrim, and other exchanges, must be post- 

poned till next month, 





Literarp Motices. 


Country School Houses, containing Elevations, Plans, and Specifications with Esti 
mates, Directions to Builders, Suggestions as to School Grounds, Furniture, 
Apparatus, etc., and a Treatise on School-House Architecture. By James 
Johonnot, with numerous designs by S. E. Hewes. New York: Ivison & 
Phinney, 321 Broadway. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co, 1859, 

This is a valuable work and ought to be in every district library in the country. 

Less elaborate than Barnards’ School Architecture, it yet gives elevations and 
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plans of twenty buildings, either of which would be a vast improvement upon the 
structures commonly used for district school-houses. The author, Mr. Johonnot, 
as a practical teacher, and as traveling agent of a teachers’ association in New 
York, has had a wide experience in the matter of school-houses, and he presents, 
in a clear and systematic manner, many valuable suggestions concerning the shape, 
size, and finish of school-houses, furniture, apparatus, laying out and adorning the 
grounds, ete. The chapter on out-houses is particularly important, and we wish 
that every district in the land could receive and would act upon the information 
which it contains. 

Every district intending to build the ensuing year, should immediately order 
the work. Copies will be sent by mail, postpaid, to any address, by the publish 
ers, on receipt of two dollars. 


UeGuffey’s New Eclectic Speaker ; containing about three hundred exercises for 
reading and declamation. Publishers, Cincinnati: Winthrop B. Smith & Co. 
New York: Clark, Austin, & Smith. 

This new work from the press of the enterprising publishers of the Eclectic ser- 
ies commends itself to teachers as a choice collection of exercises for declamation, 
and an excellent reading book for the higher classes in our schools. It contains 
some of the brightest gems in the English language, and is preceded by nearly 
fifty pages treating of elementery principles, in which the subjects of articulation, 
inflection, emphasis, management aud culture of the voice, and gesture, are clear- 
ly explained and illustrated by appropriate examples. We cheerfully recommend 
it to the favorable consideration of teachers. 


Youth’s History of the United States. Designed for intermediate classes in public 
and private schools, By James Monteith, principal of Grammar School No. 17 
New York. Author ofa series of school geographies New York: published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., 51 and 53 John Street. 

This little book, in the form of question and answer, presents the important 
points in the history of this country in a concise add attractive manner, suited to 
the comprehension of children. It is well printed, and beautifully illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts and maps, contains the declaration of independence, and 
biographical sketches of persons prominently connected with American history. 
We believe it to be well adapted to interest children and promote the study of 
history, which is too much neglected in our schools, 


Several notices of books have been crowded out of this number for want of 
room. 

Our readers will notice our new advertisements this month. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. have two pages, Geo, Sherwood has one page, E. W. Skinner two pages. 
Any school in want of maps, charts, or apparatus, will do well to correspond 
with Mr. Sherwood, and any district building anew school house, will find it to 
be for its interest to purchase furniture of him, as he is agent for the best kinds 
manufactured. Want of room compels us to omit noticing other advertisements, 











